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ARKANSAS PARENTS | 
HIT FAUBUS’ ACTION: 
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IKE AWAITING “NEXT LEGAL 


NEWPORT, Ri, I., Sept. 8 
“he White House today ot a 
fresident Eisenhower's decision to| 
uphold the Constitution “by every | 
single means” in the Arkansas '| 
school fight. 

Eisenhower conferred early to-| 
day by telephone with Attorney | 
General Herbert Brownell, Jr., who | 
was in New York. 

White House | press secretary) 
James Hagerty said the President 
was awaiting “as the next legal 
phase” to be submission to Fed-| 
eral District Judge Ronald Davies | 
of a report prepared by FBI agents | 
and. other Federal representatives, 
on “whether there |has been any in-/ 
terference or non-cimplance” with 
Davies order “to integrate Central in Central High School,” 
High School.” was asked. 

Asked whether Brownell had ad- 
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| By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


Special to the Daily Worker 


LITTLE ROCK, Ark., Sept. 9—As the first church bells broke the calm of this south- 
ern city today, a number of ministers who have joined in criticism of Goy. Orval E. Faubus 


by parable or otherwise, to the 
law laid down by the courts. 

Meanwhile the nine Negro child- 
ren who were denied entrance to 
Central High School last Wednes- 
day in defiance of the Federal Dis- 

by national guardsmen 
under Gov. Faubus’ ay wait- 
ed hopefully for President Eisen- 
hower to act. 

The governor, despite another 
edict from Federal Judge Ronald 
N. Davis yesterday, his fourth or- 
der to the school board to proceed 


: |with its plan of gradual integration, 
| | maintains the guardsmen both at 
a the 


school and at his executive 


“mansion. 


day, 
long housé and grounds with mi- 


“His position is that the Federal ‘!ve 


Unavailable to the press yester- 


and barricaded in his block- 


‘litiamen at each entrance, Faubus 


Hagerty last night told the newspaper, the 


Democrat, in an exclu- 
that (national 


Arkansas 


interview, 


vised the President that the Negro | Constitution should be upheld with gu: ardsmen still were under orders 


children — barred from the Little) 
Rock school by. National Guards- 
men under orders from Gov. Orval 
Faubus—had a constitutional right 
to be admitted to the school, Hag- 
erty said “I can not answer that 
question.” 

Hagerty said the President prob- 
ably would talk with Brownell early: 
tomorrow. 

- Is it the President s position that 


every legal means at his command, 
he replied. 

Newsmen then wanted to know 
why the President had delayed ac- 
tion on the civil rights bill. 

“Nothing important at all,” Hag- 
erty said, adding that copies of the 
bill passed in the closing hours of | 


the President. 
Eisenhower has until 


Inves tigate Death of 
Radium Plant Chemist 


The death of Max Pavey, chemist at the Canadian Ra- 
dium and Uranium Corporation laboratory at Mount Kisco," 


W edi nes- 


”" to prevent Negroes from integrat- 


ing into Central High. 

As for the children, Mrs. Daisy 
Bates, head of the 
NAACP, interviewed in her living: 
room after yesterday's court de-| 
cision, said, “They are ready.” Be- 
hind her, the big picture window, 


Congr ess. took some time to reach 5! ashed by Ku Kluxers late Tues- 


day or eatly Wednesday morning, | 

bore a pasted-over square of ing 
Bates and her husband, 

Bates 


State Press, are far too busy an- 


| Swering questions of visiting cor- 
‘respondents to bother with repairs 


just now. 

or the! third time in a year, a 
burning cross, accompanied by a 
sign which read, “Go back to 
Africa” and signed “KKK,” was 
planted on the lawn of their com- 


; fortable ranch-type house last Sun- 


N. Y., is under investigation to determine whether the cause day night.| But these incidents, and 


a we 


eit has been listen a series 
of exclusive on-the-spot articles 
on the plant. 


was radiurh poisoning. 

The Mount) Kisco plant is a de- 
fendant in a court action brought 
by the Industrial Division of the 
State Labor Department, and is 
charged with) laxity in reprocess- 
ing and salvaging radium. 

_. Daily Worker writer Virginia 


pital last Wednesday. 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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SUNDAY CANVASSING SPURS 
GURLEY FLYNN SIGNATURES 


SUNDAY canvassing swelled the total signatures to 
place Elizabeth Gurley Flynn on the ballot for City Coun- 
cilman from the lower East Side. By mid-afternoon, 150 
new signatures were in with only half of the 75 canvassers 

reporting. 

The results, according to Evelyn Wiener and Albert 
Blumberg of the campaign committee, “prove again that 
signatures are. coming in at a much better rate than in 
previous campaigns.” 

More canvassers are needed, they stressed, Canvas- 
sers were asked to report every evening this week and all 
day Saturday and Sunday. Headquarters are at Alhambra 
Hall, 15 Second — 


” 
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the burning of a cross in the yard 
of Mayor M. ann, one of Gov. Fau- 
bus most outspoke n critics, early 
Friday—all done in the dead of 


Pavey died in Mount Kisco Hos-| night by men afraid to show their 
His death faces—in part grew out of Faubus’ 
was ascribed’ to leukemia and coro- action. 


The mayor has challenged 
ithe Governor to produce any evi- 


‘dence threatened to justify the 


presence of the Guardsmen. 

Last night, their homes, sur- 

rounded by their families, Eliza- 
ibe th Ann Eckford, 15, first to walk 
the gauntlet before a jeering crowd 
to be denied entrance by Guards- 
‘men last Wednesday, and Terrence 
Roberts, 15, both were waiting to 
try again. This, however, wil] be 
‘only after Faubus is forced to allow 
the school board’s plan to proceed, 
or decides to forego what is widely 
credited as his advice from Dixie- 
crat Gov.) Griffin of Georgia. 

Her lips in a tremebling smile, 
Elizabeth | Eckford: said, “It helps 
to know we have so much support.” 

And Roberts, a tall slim youth, 
who like Miss Eckford walked 
alone up the sidewalk to be stop- 
ped by a line of guardsmen stand- 


ing with locked arms, displayed .a 


Arkansas|Symbol of heroism 


r 


; ic onfidently, 
publi hers of the eat al eae by nine YR know" you're in| « 


‘this reporter asked. 


Personalities in the dramatic 
Left, Elizabeth Eckford, is being 
fifteen year old girl is one of nine 
Hi 
or 
with the Negro students. 


sampling of mail and wires he has, 
good race relations. We've had in- 


been getting. 

Terence Roberts lias become the 
to countless 
pe «ye who saw him on TV and 
\read his name in the papers. 

William L. Roberts, 
Terence and. five other children, 
sand that “Terry's mail is running) 
‘three to one in support. “He told 
low he had bade his son so-long| 
ast Wednesday morning and said 
“Now if you're nol 


school.” 


He had believed Faubus meant 


to uphold the law and the Board 
of Education. 

“How do you feel now, Terry, 
After reading 
some moving letters from white 
Arkansans apologizing for the ac- 
tion of the crowd which had Hung 
words of hate at him. “Like white 
people are both worse than you 
thought and better than 
thought?” 

“No ma'am," said Terry with his, 
quick smile. “I feel that the Gov- 
ernor is behind everything that 
happened. I dont. blame those 
people at all.” 


His father poke up. 
that material--the half-tracks— 
the 250 Guards that cansed the 
crowd. 
have been-more than a handful. 


“We were prepared for that, and 
the city police were all to be pc\t. 
ed along the way, as each chila 
went to school, and at the school. 
We'd been assured they could 
handle any incidents. There is no 
understanding why the Governor 
called out the troops.” 

Terence’s mother, Margaret, said, 


“I don’t have any hate in my heart 
for him (Faubus). He’s like a men- 


“Tt was all, 


tally ill man. I think he probably) 


was surprised and unhappy himself 
when he saw all those soldiers and 
guns and everything—and frighten- 
ed. himself at what he done.” 
“Arkansas isn’t what you'd call 
a rabid state,” the young looking 


tather af 


they 


cited the Mayor. 


you 


—an dj complete — about-face” 


I don’t think there would’ 


were understood to be preparing to preach on sen sge = partice for all, « or to give support, 


ay ka. 
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events at Little Rock at Kansas. 
interviewed by a newsman. The 
Negro pupils barred from Central 


School by the National Guard. Judge Ronald M. Davies, right 
ered Governor Faubus to remove the troops and stop interfering 


father said gently. “We had pretty 
tegration on all buses and in most 
| everything but schools and thea- 
tres tor over a year. 

Terry said he was ready to go. 
back, “but not until the situation 
changes.” 

Thi¢ was before Faubus’ inter- — 
view which was printed in the 
Democrat. “Looks as if Washing- 
ton—well, surely weil hear over 
the weekend,” said the father, 
Seems as if [ke will have to move, 
if Faubus doesn't.” 

He wanted the reporter, as did 
the family of Elizabeth Eckford, to 
understand that they had found 
had many white friends in 

Rock on their side. They 
Asked where tke 
other voices were being heard, 
both mothers said they . had had 
many women privately encourage 
them. 

“The ministers of our race are. 
our real leaders,” said Roberts, “and 
some of the ministers of your race 
are speaking out.” 

Oscar Eckord, Elizabeth’s father 
felt that Faubus was using the pre- 
‘tense of violence “ as an excuse = 
interposition.” It was, he said, 
for Fautus 
since he first ran for governor. At 
that time saw integration as the 
No. | issue. 

“We colored people,” he said, 
“really put him in. We didn't. have 
muth choice the last time,” be- 
cause it was him or ro Johnson.” 

Johnson, active in the White Citi- 
zent Council and one of the most 
rabid racists in the dispute concern- 
ing Hoxie, Ark., schools was the 


Little 


‘Governor's chief contender. 


In the first such case below the 
Mason-Dixon line since the Su- 
preme Court decision, the Hoxis 
school board had decided to inte- 
grate at all levels, and when out- 
side agitators from the WCC in- 
flamed townspepole at mass rallies 
and used physical violence and in- 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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‘aly US. Governmene |S0Viet Jet Liner Two Years 
ocialist Front U's. Government 
ka : ; 
Plots Aggression gi 
r LONDON, Sept. 8 — Syria ac- 0 ewes ys eve y 
, cused the U.S. today of plotting ee a \ | p- 
Ori 1/1 @ ‘Tt | t | “aggression” against Syria. The Soviet TU-104 jet airliner] tion,” he said. 
| President| Eisenhower declared! Which visited the U.S. Jast week,| Bugayev, in his interview in 
til yesterday the U.S. would protect| as engines which are “twice as| Moscow, said the Soviet jet liner 
LONDON, Sept. 9.— An anti-government “National So-|4rab governments from Syria and|Pewerful as anything) we have|was approached on two occasions 
cialist Front” has been formed in Malaya by the People’s appealed to the ayrien people to} now, ee pir ——" ey tye ya by —— 
er ee shar Party Malava. Thi: ‘e-was announced [act against what he said was Se-|*+ Ve SeVersky said yesterday. ie JE mbers. Dut each time 
Part and Labor P ortig ~ rg Phis move Was a viel ‘cminhtion: rhe pilot of the Soviet plane,|he said, the Soviet plane increased 
et the ean ne 1 Mn z ; 4 final f the fighting. In Damascus,| Syrian State Min-}Capt. Boris P. phat! was quoted|speed and “rapidly” outdistanced 
oa ie gr te enredbage oa x nl ‘retcting that thelister for Information Saleh Akeel,|i2 Moscow yesterday morning as|the U.S. craft. 
otter to the jp oe ey cre ae Another clause, ee said, “The U.S. allegation about|S@ying that Seversky visited the} “It was obvious that ihe Amer- 
jungle—without, however, aap men must “give up thei ~ nes Communist infiltration in Svria is}Plane while it was in the U.S. andjican were very intere~1 in data 
ing talks to end the nine-year-ok — ee also ambiguous, a pretext to cover U.S. intentions “could not hide his admiration.” | about our aircraft,” the Soviet pilot 
war. : leaving in doubt the — of interfering in our domestic bf Seversky, according to Bugayev, | said. 

The People’s! Party is predoem-|which their politieal freedom corsage and| preparing aggression said, “Yes, this machine is ahead,| (A U.S. Air Force spokesman in 
inantly Malay and the Labor Party|be curtailed, and thus SmNS ONT inst Suita” S& about two years ahead of America.”| Washington categorically denied 
predominantly | Chinese. Neither |the need for talks. Syrian newspapers unanimously Sovenphy confirmed that he did|the Soviet pilot's charge. “We 
+ indeed admire the Soviet Soviet!just did not do so,” the spokes- 


avte anv seat i > legisia- Failing surrender on these terms, We : 

ages hold any " a os the i gis! | } “7 ons tf _ t} ‘-eatened total (Gescribed Fisenhower's statement . pn ol 

tive council. ithe prime minster } oar ~_\as “a prelude to American aggres- (Jet. man said. “There was no trailing, 
The aims of the coalition are to|¢xtermmaton Pes the (OLLMNUNETS | ” 2 “While we have planes pro-|no, such mission.”) 

merge Malaya and Singapore to oF Malaya. 7 veo oe Moscow Radio charged that the| jected, in about two years, that} The interview was broadcast 

work with all Socialists outside the | unt oa — a <ul Malavan|U-S: plans to “interfere openly .,| will be superior to the TU-104, the|over Moscow Radio's home service 

. aiks y 1 i¢ WIitLn NladlaVe . “ae re eae an ’ : , y , eirhne r 4 . 

country: to extend full freedom to’ ukS were he 7 e"\the internal affairs” of Svria’s| tact remains that at present we from Vnukovo airfie Id shortly alter 

have no commercial jets in opera-|they TU-104 — first Soviet jet to 

es nn 1) ©) fen 


the people of Malaya and build a ‘- 
Socialist state . Northern Malaya, in December, the Middle . 
The government’s new terms ot | 1999: but failed to bring about pte |\George Morris down on the return Hight via 
1: 7 te sR art _ agreement, ) Goose Bay, Labrador. Iceland and 
which 12 million leaflet copies are Fhe Communist Party secretary-. To Speak Wednesday Pec sing... 
| 7 * 
On Racketeering Evil 


ae i , Salas mee . oe + ag ; | 
being dropped over the jungles. weneral Chin Peng, refused to agree | 


~ >> ee ‘ 
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‘Communist Party leaders at Baling,|~ ~~ : oe 

y neighbors and, if necessary, send 
American troops to 
East area. 


one perearee aie Gol oe the dissolution of the Communist | 
als - talk > y | aepif | 
posais tor talks to en the lighting. Party, or to accept restriction on the 

Instead they offered the Libera-| movement of Communists and their | 


tion Army men the choice of re-| investigation after surrender. 
pudiating the Communist Party or}. 


beng sent to China. Shower Leaflets 


Some of the terms were ambi-| 


guous in wording, but | they ap-|On Malay Jungles 
KUALA LUMPUR, Sept. 8.--|thorities anfiounced today. 


peared to| drop a previous proposal] 
by the government that the men 


from ‘the| jungle should be under, | 
ddtention|for a period after the end'on the Malayan jungles this week- | 12,000,000 leaflets will be dropped. 
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By DR. SAMUEL LILLEY 
(Author of Automation and So- 
_ cial Progress) 


(Reprifted from. the Canadian 
Tribune) 

SINCE the beginning of No- 
vember last the technical jour- 
nal’ Metal-working Production, 
has been running a series of ar- 
ticles on the Soviet machine tool] 
and metalworking | industries. 
Reading them has beén an excit- 
mg experience. The authors, 
Norman Stubbs and Peter Trippe 
(editor and associate editor, re- 
spectively), spent between them 
many weeks in the USSR in the 
autumn.’ and winter of 1956 
gathering first-hand information. 
They are technical journalists 
well equipped to report on the 
subject. | 

To begin with they have the 
following to Say about the de- 
velopment of automaticn in the 
USSR: 

“Soviet preoccupation with au- 
tomation can, of course, be trac- 
ed back to historical necessity; 
it is a natural development in 
building up a powerful indus- 

| tmal potential, starting from a 
population which was almost 

| wholly unskilled technically to 
begin with. | 

“Such conditions, we believe, 
make first, mechanization: sec- 
ondly, automation in yarious 
forms; and finally, highly com- 
plex integrated lines, an entirely 
inevitable development. The 
trend has been consistent and 
has grown progressively trom 
the early days of the Soviet’s in- 
dustrial programs right up to the 
present time; forced by an in- 
escapable necessity to deskill the 
work and put all the skill into the 
machine, This policy has clearly 
been an indispensable factor in 
attaining the level of industrial 
output now apparent. 

“Automation is simply one 
more aspect of a es Alter 
principle which has been ener- 
ew pursued ever since the 

viet came into being. Through- 
out the history of the USSR, it 
has been emphasized that the de- 
velopment of heavy industry is 
a prerequisite for raising the 
country’s production forces and 

:| for transforming it into an eco- 
nomicaily powerful state. To 
quste oe een Be anin in his 
report to t . ngress: ‘As 
hitherto, the leading ile in the 


, 


ee 


development of the socialist 
economy will be played by in- 
dustry—primarily by heavy indus- 
try, the production of means of 
production.” The latter phrase: 
The preduction of the means of 
production, might well be taken 


as a slogan for the present Five- 


Year Plan—and, indeed, for those 
that preceded it. 

“It is certainly evident in the 
figures for the Plan itself. As far 
as implementation is concerned, 
it is also evident in the organiza- 
tions, not only in factories them- 
selves, but in the remarkable 
hodies set up for research and 
development in machine tools, 
cutting tools, imstruments and s0 
on, of which we shall say more 


later. 

“At this stage it is sufficient 
io say that, in our experience, 
these organizations are on a 
fantastic scale and are quite 
unlike anything we know in this 
country. It is also, of course, 
evident in the technological 
training program.” 

e 


THE SOVIET machine tool 
inelustry is Jess than 25 years old. 
Indeed one can more seriously 
date it from about 1940, for 
until then it did little more than 
produce a few models that were 
fairly clese copies of western 
lines. Yet it can now bear com- 
parison with that of any other 
country. It is well ahead in 
some respects. In others, as the 
authors are not afraid .to point 
out, it is still quite a bit behind 
—their jig-borers are “immature, 
and one would expect that they 

have some way to go before 
equalling the best in the west;” 
in the field of gauging “they 
have not yet reached our stand- 
ards.” 

The authors went to Russia 
well prepared to find that a 
combination of bureaucracy and 
secrecy weuld prevent them 
from seeing the really important 
things. They did have a little 
trouble with bureaucracy, 
though only on minor points. 
But secre¢y never stood in their 
way. Mr. Trippe, who did most 


Two million leaflets calling upon | ) : 
guerillas to surrender were dropped tion Greenland” during which some 


DEFE i 
DEMOcaATIC 
Bats RIGHTS! 


end by Royal Air Force planes, au- 


The RAF flights opened “Opera- 


utomation in the 


When he visited the Moscow 
automatic ball-bearing factory, 
which he described as “the most 
advanced production unit of its 
kind in the world,” he “was giv- 
en the complete run of the fac- 
tory, allowed to see everything 
I wanted to see, to use my 
camera without restriction, and 
shoot any questions I wanted 
at the director, the chief design- 
er and others responsible for 
the line. It is doubtful whether 
any journalist ever had equiva- 
lent facilities before.” And he 
tells us that he “can think ef no 
case where it would have been 
open to inspection, freely and 
openly to a foreign visitor with- 
out reservation as to what pho- 
tographs he took.” 

The point he has in mind here 
is not military secrecy, but the 
fact that any private concern 
which had only recently set up 
such an advanced unit would 
certainly be trying to keep the 
know-how out of the hands of 
its rivals. 

One of the things that struck 
the authors most was the com- 
plete absence of such competi- 
tive secrecy—“We were, in fact, 
shown development work in 
progress . . . which would cer- 
tainly be under lock and key 
in this country, but which we 
were allowed to photograph in 
detail, and which were fully. de- 


scribed to us.” 
7 


THE MOSCOW ball-bearing 
factory is the nearest approach 
that any body has yet achieved 
to the automatic factory of sci- 
ence fiction. It makes both ball- 


and roller-bearings. Completely 


George Morris, Labor Editor 
of the Daily Worker will speak 
on the “Rackteering Evil and La- 
hor Unions this Wednesday at 
6:30, p.m. at Yugoslay American 
Hall, 405 West 41 St. 

The méeting is under the aus- 


pices of the Garment Freedom 
of the Press Committee. Follow- 
ing the address, questions from 
the audience will be answered 
by the speaker. | 


Soviets Giving Burma 


Technical Institute 
RANGOON, Burma, Sept: 8— 
Construction of a ociotdiasienal 
technological institute will begin 
before the end of the year, it was 


announced today. 
Burmese officials said the insti- 


and will have a student capacity of 
more than 1,100. 


eee 


oviet Union 


automatically it does all the 
machining processes on the races 
and subjects them to a compli- 
cated heat treatment (including 
deep freeze, a very advanced 
technique). Then—still automa- 
tically—it assembles the races to- 
gether with balls and cages 
(which come from other shops) 
to make the complete: bearings, 
subjects these to anti-corrosion 
treatment, wraps them in paraf- 
tin paper, packs them in boxes 


(which it makes itself out of ° 


cardboard) seals them and labels 
them. 

It does automatically all the 
inspection processes necessary to 
ensure’ that the work is up to 
standard, so that, as Mr. Trippe 

, puts it, “no human intervention 
\ is required from the receipt of | 

the reugh tube or blanks from 
which the rings are made, at the 
beginning of the line, to the des- 
patch of wrapped and labelled 
cartens’ at the end. 

It turns out 900,000 ball-bear- 
ings and 600,000 roller-bearings 
a year. The total staff is 178 
people divided between two 
shifts, and this figure includes 
everybody from director down to 
cleaner. Compared with previous 
processes at the same establish- 
ment (which were already highly 
automated, though not so com- 
pletely automatic) it cuts labor 
“nee to half. 

authors were not pre- 
pared to accept these figures 
without checking, but their in- 
vestanaeet “have clearly indi- 
cated that, # anythi fig- 
ures quoted. are on the modest 
side and that the scheduled pro- 
duction figures for the lines can 


in fact be exceeded without dif- 
ficulty.” 

The plant is flexible in the 
sense that it can accommodate 
work up to 15 percent larger or 
smaller than that for which it 
was specifically designed, only 
resetting time being involved in 
the change-over. 

. 

SOVIET AUTOMATION has 
already gone through two phases 
and is now entering a third. The 
emphasis at first was on the now 
familiar transfer machine. A little 
Jater they were building highly 
specialized lines-ike that at the 
ball-bearing factorv. But the lat- 
est development—“what really 
took our eye’ —is “the beginnings 


of a potential range of general- © 


purpose type machines, as it 
were, which would be readily 
adaptable for inier-linking by 
automatic handling gear to form 
‘a “flexible automatic machining 
unit.” They are creating, as it 
were, a set of standard pieces 
that can be built up to make al- 
most any automatic line in the 
way that one builds up a model 
railway from standard parts; al- 
ready, say our authors: 

They have come very close to 
this latest manifestation in prac- 
tice, with an original line for 
machining armature shafts, and 
assembling and balancing the 
the rotor. In this line, individ- 
ual automatic production ma- 
chines, including lathes and cen- 
terless grinders, are linked by 
.automation units. In short, it 
seems fair to say, that automa- 
tion in Russia, today, is gener- 
ally more broadly based than 
in the West. In some respects 
it is further advanced. In others 

it is behind, and notably so in 

promising numerical con- 

‘trols of the punched éard or 

tape type. Even so, develop- 

ment of thseo devices, too, is 

undoubtedly in tram—and they 
could come quickly. 

. 


THERE was something that 
I think Mr. Stubbs and Mr, 
Trippe found even more excit- 
ing than Soviet automation. 
And that was the manufacture 
of machine tools on a mass- 
roduction. basis, on a conveyor 

It system. This is in essence 
the mass-production technique 
of the car industry applied to 
machine tool manufacture with 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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Kefauver (D-Tenn). Yj 
Sen. Joseph Mahoney (D-Wyo) WY, 
had presided in the early part of | 
this year at hearings on which the 
report was based. The hearings had 
been called to investigate the Ad- 
ministration’s action in letting a 
group of big oil companies in the 
U.S. operate the sale of oil to Eu- 
rope during the shortage created 
iby the Suez crisis. 
| The Administration at that time 
‘not enly) permitted the oil cor- 
/porations to work together in this 
“oil lift.” but it let them: unite to 
‘restrict imports of cil from abroad. 
Both moves, said the Senate re- 
port, “plaved into the hands” ol 
|U.S. oil companies which are mem- 
‘bers of the International Cartel, 
handicapped smaller and independ- 
jent oil firms, and apparently vio- 
‘late the anti-trust laws by giving 
the government's blessing to mo- yp. In the years since then, the re- 
‘nopolies and price-fixing practices. | port recalls, the “resulting seg- 


For leamster President 
| The report embasizes that “the! ments” ot the trust “grew and he- 


A new candidate for the presidency of the International major American international oil came more powerlul than the orig- 
Brotherhood of Teamsters brought to three the number now | Companies selected by the govern-/inal company.” ‘They acquired a 
opposing James R, Hoffa for the post, but there were still! 8°" 60 operate the oil lift program dominating position ia the U. § 
no indications ef a united trent ~~ A ac hi are defendants in an anti-trust case and “expanded into foreign coun- 
around one candidate by Sept 30)! Most observers expressed doubt. which includes charges of carte] ye tries. by joming foreign tirms m 

, " v4 im - - | : :- & jrangements among themselves ATi the International Oil Cartel. 
eo: oot a atm a in Code et ia east SAS seeet | with others in importation of oil| That was legal in ether coun- 
The latest to throw his hat in) ' os inte the US” . 


‘ing in New York will make a final . | 
decision on charges against the It declares that “the reinstate- the report points out, but the cartel 
BT. The indications are the AFL. ment and preservation of a truly! system has been illegal in the U.S.— 


‘CIO Council will issue a streng competition system in the U.S. oil: until the Eisenhower Administra- 
, lsion and| industry requires a speedy and suc-|tion made the two moves which, 
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the ring was Rep. John R. Shelly 
(D-Cal), who for many years 
headed the San Francisco Central 
Labor Council and is a member 
of Bakery Wagon Drivers, Local W4rming of possible expu 


1) Radiat sage iBR~e eben leave it to the IBT cenvention P i 
848 of that city. Next Tuesday,! ‘tel anti-trust case. “Yet, the report companies and combines from the 


says, the Administration is going in anti-trust laws and cleared the way 


| 
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JOSEPH CLARK RESIGNS 


’ 


| Party. 


uotes thivrd-hand re- 


——- ee 


when the ll-state Western Con-|Week later to demonstrate whether 
ference of| Teamsters meets in| the union will “clean-up or stay.| 
Sea ». § yowi Final action will likely come at}! < ; | : 
ttle, Rep. Shelly will be there| gery Rigg ag jing “the foreign cartel svstem” into! into this country. 
to formally persent himself as aithe AFL-CIO convention in At- he US . 7 pee / be sted 
' ' entta City Bec & the U.>. | The report points out that “three 
candidate and seek endorsement! iantic City, Dec. 9. Tha sf 2 | glasiies hel af-this leaner off c Sine“ ‘ 
f the wiskul section of the IBT With! seit 1 O00 wales ss IS, ie repoi charges, the of the argest ol companies: own 
° git "| eit} ae eens as thie < © POS") Administration is further undoing! about 400 firms incorporated ia for- 
The other two who have already 100m # espe Pe at t gt ic mony ‘799| te anti-trust victory won in 1911] eign companies. In addition, paper 
announced their candidacy = and’ vention, aggerty cClannec when the Supreme Court ordered) 
like Shelly are running on a “clean-| votes are pledge to him. if the! 
up platform—are Tom Hickey, anti-Hoffa forces were united and) 
vice-president of the New York/polled their votes for one candi- 
area, and Thomas Haggerty, sec-|date, the possibility of deteating 
retary-treasurer of Chicago's Milk the Hoffa bloc, would be realistic. 
Wagon Drivers, and a strong in-| The Senate rackets committée 
se 98 in that city’s Teamsters’) is due to bring oe for ane MOI :¢ Daily Worker, of which he ierday’s Times: ‘I regret that my 
et weengtine bs round of hearings be —e weeny | was fereign editor, and fromjold friend Bill Foster made his 
e — - Te: re gl pree Regt ng Fe oe oumnse’| membership in the Communist/statement to the New York Times. 
souncil with a membership of 120,-! YY: —s = oe — 
000 will hold, a special meeting is in Detroit heading an investiga- 
to decide on Whether it will re-| tion into Hoffa s funds. lhe €f\ steps, appears in this issue on) “When he 
consider its earlier endorsement of | fect of those hearings, possibly an Page 4. ports of old 4 
Hoffa. The Haggerty forces are’ indictment = tax grounds, John Gates, editor-in-chief of Mr. Schwartz departs from tact to 
hopeful of a switch in endorse-)may also influence the ultimate the Daily Worker, said yesterday|fantasy. Mr. Schwartz quotes al- 
ment, Hotta was endorsed by the} choice the Miami convention will that an article by him commenting|!eged friends of mine saying that 
er engl mane an go on Clark’s action would be pub-|! ‘knew from personal observation 
switch from John O Brien, one of|——— 
the area s . vice-presidents, who Production | _A story in yesterday's New York/and- crimes committed under Stalin 
withdrew alter presenting himself] DE BEIRA. Portugal. Sept. 8.— limes by Harry Schwartz was were far greater even than those 
as a “clean-up” candidate. O'Brien) ahead ugar, : ‘k * Y. _|characterized by Clark as depart- revealed by Nikita S. Khrashchey 
now backs Hoffa. It was like having a production line) ing “from fact to fantasy.” Clark|in his secret speech in February, 
In New York, ‘Hickey has ajin stonemason Evaristo Mendes | issued a statement to the Times;1956.° This is false. I never said 
strong minority block in the city | household yesterday. ‘Twenty-seven on the Schwartz story and made it or intimated to anyone that I had 
Teamsters’ Council. births occurred within 30 minutes./available to the Daily Worker. |any such knowledge when 1 was 
Evaristo’s wife had just delivered Clark declared: lin the Soviet Union. The direct 
“In his zeal for ‘new revelations, |‘quote’ which Mr. Schwartz attrib- 
York Times writer Harry) utes to me about Khrushchev is also 
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WASHINGTON, Sept 8 — Sen.ate subcommittee which handled One bill would have given 500,- “oe plac eat 
Richard L. Neuberger (D-Ore);the bills, said that during the past,000 postal employes a pay increase | 
tale icoltisted Meetieat Wise- 16 months “there has been the averaging 12% percent, pg 

y whe i : steepest price inflation in our his-|a flat $546 annually to all fiek 
hower for vetoing pay increases 


Ga rst. oS 
“SAR 
te eee . 


; 


- 


tory not directly connected with service employes except rural car- 
for Government workers in the war,” riers. 
face of rising living costs. He said) He said Eisenhower's veto dem-| The other would have given an 
the President showed a “lack of onstrated “a lack of understanding!!1 percent pay raise to one mil- 
understanding” when he vetoed)0n his part of the struggle which lion Federal civil service workers. 
bills yesterday to give pay increases postal workers in particular are) Congress passed the. bills by 
to postal workers and civil service having to meet rising living costs.”|}eayy margins shortly before ad- 
employes. The President had said that the jourament. 
PH sa can the President 4 Covernment would have set a bad; Neuberger said that as Senate 
vernment pay in a straitjacket, |example in the fight against infla-|sponsor of the bills he would “do 
Neuberger asked, “when his Ad-| ion + grantin = a Tea my utmest in 1958 to place on 
minstration is unable to hold down Y er rr 8 pay , |President Eisenhower's desk early 
the cost of feod, housing and med-|He said it might force him to ask enough Federal pay bills to give 
ical care?” | jfor ‘another increase im the n2-|the Senate and House an oppertu- 
Neuberger, chairman of the Sen.|tional debt limit. [nity to act uper any possible-veto.” 
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‘tries, which have no anti-trust laws, 


foreign oil. 


ai cessful prosecttion of this Oil. Car-|in effect, exempted the major oi} | 


just the opposite direction by bring-|for them to bring the cartel system) 


] 


corporations are maintained both’ 
the “Standard Oil Trust” to break! here and abroad to be used for any| —— 


' 
I 
Joseph Clark has resigned from;quotes what I said to him in yes- 


A letter to the Daily Work-;| What I have to say im this matter, 
ler, in which Clark announces these will appear in the Daily Worker.’: 


inner conversations, 


lished in tomorrow's Daily Worker.|in the Soviet Union thatthe terror, 
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Senate Report Hits 
Ike's Aid to Oi! Trust 


The same oil companies being sued by the government under the anti-trust acts 
were helped by the Eisenhower Administration toe increase their monopoly powers, it is 
charged in the latest report of the Senate Anti-Trust Communities headed by Sen. Estes 


purpose as the occasion arises. 
Three of the major oil companies 
own more than 70 such paper cor- 
porations.” 

The report also tells how the big 
oil companies increase their power 
and abolish “free competition” by 
getting together in “joint owner- 
ship” of a large and increasing num™ 
ber of corporations and combines. 
For example, the major oil: firms. 
represented on the “committee” 
which the Administration set up to 
handle the oil lift jointly own “aa 
interest in more than 275 corpora- 
tions,” both here at home and 
abroad. : 

The Senate report recommends: 

That a “comprehensive study” be 
made to determine whether exemp- 
tions from the anti-trust laws should 
[be banned except when they are 
approved “by snecific action vf 
Congress.” 

That U.S. international oil firms 
get the 27'* percent “depletion al- 


lowaace’ only on the oil they pre- 


} 


’ 
| 


*! duce in the U. S. That would end 


one reason why such concerns pay 
Uncle Sam little or no taxes. on their 
huge foregin oil profits. 


’ 
’ 


To carry out this recommenda- 
tion, Senators O'Mahoney and John 
LA. C\arroll (D-Colo’ introduced a 
bill to end depletion allowances on 


That foreign oil imports into the 
U.S. be reduced by means of an 
import tax, instead of by the “vol- 
untary agreements of the big oil 
hirms. | 

That Congress investigate the 
means and methods the oil giants 
use, both here and abroad, to main- 
tain their world monopoly and 
price-fixing power. 


Students Visit 
Americans 


Jailed in China 


MOSCOW, Sept. 8.—An Amer- 
ican student expelled from China 
because he refused tg surrender 
‘is U.S. passport arrived here to- 
‘day from Peking aboard a trans- 
‘Siberian express train. 
| The student, Shelby Tucker, 22, 


’ 
4 


‘of Pass Christian, Miss., was one 
‘of 42 Americans who accepted in- 
vitations to visit China in defiance 
of the State Department ban. 

Tucker said the Chinese told him 
‘they only wanted to identity him, 
‘but that he refused to submit his 
passport. 

Tucker, who is studying law at 
‘Oxford University in England, said 


| 


~|have private talks—at his request 


| 


'—with U.S. ambassador Liewellyn 
Thomson tomorrow. 

| (A Peking Radio broadcast heard 
in Tokyo said 10 of the other Amer- 
icans touring China visited twe 
wisoned American civilians Sat- 
ay. 

(The broadcast said the Ameri- 
cans visited John T. Downey, of 
New Britain, Conn., and Richard 
|C. Fecteau, of Lynn, Mass., serv- 
ing life and 20-year terms respec- 
tively for alleged espionage. The 
two, it is stated, were aboard a 
plane shot down over Manchuria’ 
in December, 1952. 

(The broadcast also said the 
American group left Peking this 
morning by train for Wuhan, Ai- 
ter visiting Wuhan, the group will 
go te Nanking by seamer on the 
Yangtze River and river and visit 


lether cities ia central and seuth 


Fi 
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[JOSEPH CLARK'S LETTER OF RESIGNATION | 


Editor, Daily Worker: 

Regretfully, this will be the 
last time J speak my piece as an 
editor of the Daily Worker and 
member of the Communist 
Party. After 28 years of associ- 
ation I am resigning from both 
because I find it is no longer 
possible to serve the cause of 
American socialism _ through 
them. 

I continue to adhere as strong- 
ly as ever to the ideal which 
brought me into the Communist 
movement—a world tree from 
poverty, racism, injustice and 
war. This has become a categori- 
cal imperative in the atomic age, 
Unless the exploitation of may by 
man is ended it is impossible to 
conceive of humanity living. in 
both peace and freedom. 

It! is a grievous comment on 
the situation in our country, as 
well as in the Communist Party, 
that ] am the first to resign from 
the party by making it known 
through the Daily Worker. The 
most recent meeting of the par- 
ty s National Committee 
told that at least 7,000 of the 
17,000 reported members last 
year, have leit the organiza- 
tion. About 60,000 quit in the 
previous decade. However, the 
great. majority could not resign 
publicly because they were 
never able to declare their afhk- 
ation in the first place. ‘This Gs 
because freedom of thought and 
association in our country hé¢s 
been infringed by 
such as the Smith and McCarran 
acts. | 
Furthermore} many who re- 
signed were concerned, as I am, 
Jest opponents of democracy 
and socialism wlilize their resig- 
nations to defame the high ideals 


Was 


legislatién 


to constitutional democracy. It 
provlaimed its independence and 
came\out against dogmatism and 
sectarianism. The convention 
promised a search for new paths 
and new organizational means 
through which the American 
pecple would arrive at socialism. 
This was a natural result of the 
crisis in our movement following 
the revelations about the evil 
degeneration caused by Stalinist 
communism. 

The hope and promise of that 
convention have not fulfilled. 
Sad confirmation is found in the 
record of the last National Com- 
mittee meeting held July 27-28. 
A summary of the proceedings 
has been published in Party Af- 
fairs, Vol. 1, No. 1. Readers will 
notice that instead of a search 
for more elfective means to ad- 
vanee socialism the meeting took 
up the most incredibly irrelevant 


questions. For example, dozens | 


of speakers discussed at great 
length what one of them quaintly 
called “the question of Joe 
Clark.” One after another con- 
demned my views. A_ grand 
climax was reached with full 
unanimity: “that the National 
Committee register ‘its disagree- 
ment with the line of the Daily 
Worker foreign editor.” 

Their judgment could be per- 
fectly correct. I am only too 
keenly aware of my own fallibi- 
litv. But while my views and my 
“line” were condemned no one 
could detect what my views and 
“line” were. The Party Affairs 
bulletin reveals not a single rea- 
son, no argument, not one idea 
for that condemnation. As in the 
days of Stalin something is de- 
clared “right” or “wrong” with no 
obligation to tell why, what or 
how. One must accept on faith. 
Such debate may resemble me- 
dieva] scholasticism, but bears no 
kinship to the probing, analytical 
method of Marxism which fears 


against Molotov and Malenkov, 
as the party and Daily Worker 
have done, is no service to s0- 
cialism or the Soviet Union. 
Wrong though Molotov has 
been, the Soviet people face the 
perspective, and I think will 
succeed, in producing a new 
leadership, one which is not re- 
sponsible for the crimes of 
Stalin as both Molotov and 
Khrushchev are. American social- 
ists should be partisans of social- 
ism everywhere. 

But one cannot have an 
independent stance, or a scrupu- 
olus regard for truth, and sup- 
port the “unity” of the Soviet 
Communist party behind Kbrush- 
chev, as the Daily Worker did 
editorially. Since there is no 
prospect that-a common sense, 
Marxist view will prevail in this 
regard, pariy membership has 
become incompatible with a truly 
socialist position. 

The only effective posture 
from which American Marxists 
can work for American-Soviet 
friendship—necessary if mankind 
is to survive in a time of hydro- 
gen-headed ICBM weapons — is 
that of independence. The is- 
sue was posed directly at the 
last convention of the party by 
the letter of Jacques, Duclos, 
who, for a second time, meddled 
in the afiairs of the American 
Communist movement. The es- 
sence of the Duclos letter was 
rejected by the convention. 
But, unfortunately, it was not 
argued or specifically refuted in 
a way which would establish be- 
yond a shadow of a doubt the 
independence of the American 
Communist Party and demolish 
the slanders of J. Edgar Hoover. 
J] refer particularly to Duclos’ 
declaration that proletarian in- 
ternationalism “implies solidarity 
with the foreign policy of the 
Soviet Union.” 

History is replete with in- 


timidation, against officials or teach-! 
‘ers, the school board got injunc- 


trict Court here. 
den, Jr., of the Central Presby- 


terian Church, located) this morn- 
‘ing, was 


catch up with the best! of the col- 


there is great hope for socialism 

in the complete elimination of 
Stalinism which deprived so- 
cialism of its humanism and high 
moral principles and which re- 
placed scientific method with a 
religious-type dogma. 

Within our own country com- 
munism has made an important 
contribution to the welfare of 
the people. A high-point was 
reached in the decade of 1935- 
1945. We were to some degree in 
the mainstream of American la- 
bor and of the country. Social 
security, the industrial organiza- 
tion of labor, the develapment of 
a popular folk culture; integra- 
tion of the Negro people, were 
important achievements of Amer- 
ican democracy to which we con- 
tributed. But that is past and 
no movement can live in the 
past. Even during the period of 
Our greatest success Wwe were 
never a mass party and we were 
never able to bring socialism into 
the arena of American political 
thought and action. 


It therefore seems to me that 
we are entering a period when 
all questions relating to social- 
ism and America are up for re- 
consideration. Certainly no or- 
ganization exists today as a prop- 
er vehicle for socialism, No fixed 
dogma can guide our study. Our 
starting point must be Ameri- 
can reality, as it is today, not 
as it was.a century ago when 
Marx studied it. We must begin 
from facts. This is a! virtue of 


Marxism we have often forgot 
ten. And we must above all main- 
tain the moral and humanist es- 
sence of socialism. 

The very best friends I have, 
some of whom are still in the 
party, may justly ask why IJ take 
this step now. Why didn’t I re- 
sign at the time of the Khrush- 
chev revelations on Stalin, or 
during the Hungarian uprising? 
The reason is that | i hopes 
for the cause of those opposing 
Stalinism within the party. The 
Daily Worker opened its pages 
to free debate unparalleled in 
any other American newspaper. 
But nevertheless, the hope I had 
for the party died. The hope I 
have for socialism remains as it 
has for 28 years. The discussion, 
the ferment and debate about 
these questions will bear fruft. 
And out of the struggles and 
ranks of the American working- 
class will come the new organi- 
zations that will help us find a 
path to a free commonwealth 
of all who labor. 

The striving for 
equality and justice has moti- 
vated and continues to motiv- 
ate the majority of Communists 
everywhere. All can therefor find 


_a way better to serve the Amer- 
ican people in their quest for 
greater freedom, abundance and 
peaceful coexistence. I, for one, 
shall try to do so. 

JOSEPH CLARK 


_ — 


freedom, 


Arkansas Parents 


(Continued from Page 1) 


tions against them in Federal Dis- 


Whe the Rev. Dunbar H. Og- 


told that |the Negro 
fathers seemed to think some of 
the white ministers were about to 


ored ministers, he said gravely, 


no ideas or theories but subjects 

them all to calm analysis. 
Though the National Com- 

mittee voted against ee 


stances where the opposite is “That is OUT aim. 

true. In 1939 internationalism | yy, spoke, he said, not for the 
required support for the anti- |@,¢. +t] k Mini 

Hitler war, not the shameful neu- pars of which be 2 tuasueed 
sad of Ws the French and although he ‘was conyinged nnd 
rae preg gran pat ra }ot them felt as he did but did not 
And m fo0y proletarian Imnter- | feel like speaking out publicly. He 
nationalism required solidarity had had “the rivilege of calling 
with the Hungarian workers op- ‘together the ue 16 who issued 
posing Soviet intervention. It |, public statement last) week, how- 
demanded support for the Hun- lever, condemning the! use of the 


for whieh they joined the Com- 
munist Party and to which we 
have devoted some of the ‘best 
years of our lives. It is a source asap , 
of pride to me that I have never me as foreign editor it explain 
concealed my views and aims. this was because of “its relations 
This includes that verv first to outside forces at the present 
classification interview when | time, when we are still in this 
joined the ranks of the United | difficult, weak stage.” At a dif- 
States Army and served my _ ferent stage, other steps, pre- 
country together with 15.000 sumably, will be in 9 The 
other Communists in the armed fact is that I find it difficult to garian workers who formed a | National Guard. 
rere r ol ate wee as 904 in sca ond ° igri “9 aur coun- Another 10 ministers from over! 
mong these who left the orker, Not that my writing 1s cils and for their 1OO percent -kansa: meludi f ; 
party before me were the great directly censored. But’within the solid general strike. It , meant me: ee Mraamiggs: Meng oo 
majority of its workingclass and framework of harassment in the _ solidarity with the views ex- |funtsville. released another state- 
Negro members, active trade party and an obligation to those pressed by Janos Kadar in his | ment yesterday, tin cael. 3 
unionists, as well as writers, who share many of my views, Nov. 1 radio address, when he | He ‘cGanneed the remarks of 
scientists, prolessional and also but are concerned with proper was still with the Hungarian | Dr. Marion Boggs from the Second 
tata & organizers, Smith Act pris- “tactics” in the inner-party masses, and said: | Peashvterion pulpit, and last Sun- 
an iepmen. NOT sos stage Timo} de naterpest “Our people have proved day's sermon by Rex. Dale Cov 
Loss of membership is only am ct a with their blood their intention |!"8. ol the Secon Baptist ured, 
cae & Pe | . hough the reader won't find ey las “the finest.” Rey. Cowling, 
one indication of the complete it in the record of the Nati L to «support unflinchingly the |“ ached bef shurch : to- 
isolation of the Communist Par- . ener < emag Government's (Nagy’s) efforts pymrgpnerrga mene tcaeeriey: ieee 
ty from the struggles of Ameri- ringer Shire ‘ecrved enly , for the complete withdrawal of day, said Rep. Brooks Hays was oc- 
is Oi cr ne heen tH that socialism can be served only > lores Pere icupying the pulpit of his church 
& ONCE Deer tie by a complete break with Stalin- Ovret Fores. |this morning. | 
There is no prospect that par- | He said he would |not impugn 


“on organization — in’ 1935- — jgm The latter perverted  s0- 
‘ 4! — L , ‘ 7 oe a a ? . ° . . > , . 
to continue the certtury cialism by substituting autocracy ty leaders will rebuff the Duclos jany man’s motives |but termed 


old. socialist tradition in this 


country, the reason for such total 
isolation today must go far deep- 
er that the mistakes we made. 
Many of those mistakes have 
been catalogued by the’ self- 
criticism of the party during the 
past year. But fundamentally, 
the demise of the party is related 
to that of every other |socialist 
movement in our country since 
the days of the first Marxists 
here. Not content with growing 
directly ont of the struggles of 
the American people, and bas- 
ing themselves on the specific 
conditions of American life, these 
movements have unwittingly 
tried to impose their dogmas 
on the struggles. | 

The party became a sect pri- 
marily because history rode 
youghsod over dogma. Since the 
trend is toward aggravation of 
this process the party has be- 
come a hindrance rather than 
a means for advancing social- 
ism. 

I was among those who greet- 
ed the progress recorded at the 
Jast convention of the Commu- 
nist Party. It affirmed its Ameri- 
ean character and its dedication 


for democracy. But Marxists have 
always advocated socialist de- 
mocracy, which they uphold as 
more libertarian than any yet at- 
tained. 

It is my view that to advance 
the all-important goal of Ameri- 
can-Soviet friendship one must 
win the people for strong op- 
position to the cold war diplo- 
macy of John Foster Dulles. But 
to do this one must also take a 
critical view of what is wrong in 
the Soviet Union. 

Are we helping socialism and 
the Soviet people if we seem to 
go along with Khrushchev when 
he proclaimed that Malenkov 
was responsible for the evil that 
Stalin wroughtP I have no 


doubt that Malenkov, as_ well 


as Khrushchey, was implicated 
in those evils. But the roots of 
the evil require a better explana- 
tion than the “character” of 
Stalin. or Khrushchev’s latest 
gloss: “Malenkov not only did 
not restrain Stalin, he very skill- 
fully took advantage of Stalin’s 
weaknesses and habits in the 
last year of his life.” a a 
Te support Khrushchev 


» 


argument quoted above, not in 
generalities, but with specific ref- 
erence to the Duclos letter. All 
efforts that I made to get a spe- 
cife refutation of the Duclos 
statement were rebuffed. There- 
fore to remain in the party tends 
to Jend support to the disas- 
trously un-Marxist policy which 
has time and again isolated us 
from the American workers, as 
in 1939, 

Communism on a world scale 
has been the major current in 


.our time through which socialist 


transformations have taken place. 
The successful revolutions in 
Russia, China and Yugoslavia, 
and the socialist transformation 
in Poland last October, have ad- 
vanced socialism as an issue for 
our time. But these revolutions 


have created no guides or pat- 


terns for socialism in most West- 
ern countries, and certainly not 
for -ours. Marxism realized _ its 
greatest triumph in the Russian 
and Chinese revolutions. It also 
reached its most serious crisis as 
a result of Stalinist perversion of 


‘the Communist mevement: With- 


in the Communist countries 


Fabus’ course “a mistake.” 
“Now we must calmly await the 
outcome of the courts,” he said. 
“It is no longer a/ question of 
segregation or desegregation. The 


issue is cast in a new lighi—with 
local authority playing outlaw 


against national authorily,” he de- 


clared. 


By local did he mean the state 


of Arkansas, not Little Rock itself? 
Exactly, he said, the only defiance 
was from Gov. Faubus. Did he 
look for Eisenhower to act, he was 
asked. 

“J will be sadly disappointed if 
our national Administration would 
be too timid now to take hold with 
this threat to its authority,” he said, 
“I don't see how it can afford to do 
otherwise than act. I have every 
confidence they will.” 

The Rev. Ogden preached this 
morning on “liberty and justice for 
all.” He said in part: 

“We are all familiar with the 
quotation, ‘with liberiy and justice 
for all.’ This comes froin the state- 
ment of loyalty in whiclk has been 
recently been inserted, at Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's suggestion, twe 
other words—‘Under God. 

“Now the question is, whether 
these words, ‘with liberty and jus- 
tice for all, and ‘Under God,’ are 
simply words, and nothing but 
words, to ovr people, or whether 
they have meaning and reality. 

“When Christ came to his own 
home town of Nazarene, he preach- 
ed a message of ‘liberty and jus- 
tice for all.” He said, “The spirit 
of the Lord is upon me because 
He hath annointed me to preach 
deliverance to the captives and 
liberty to them that are bruised, 
and to proclaim the aeceptable 
year of h Lord. (Leke IV; 18, “e 

“I am speaking this morning 0 
Christ’s will. Can there be true 
liberty and full justice in ail aspects 

(Continued on Page 5) 


In Arlington County, Virginia, Dr. Hareld M. 
m & Lee 


_ Jehnson leaves Was! 


High School 


with his daughters who were refused admission. 
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PRESIDENT EISENHOWER apparently is trying to 
wish away the federal law enforcement crisis occasione 
by the week-long-defiance by Gov. Orval Faubus of a fed- 
eral court’s school integration order. The Arkansas governor 
has openly interposed armed national guardsmen against 
compliance with the federal law, to deny rights grant- 
ed Negro citizens under the 14th Amendment. This is 
rebellion and aggression. Gov. Faubus’ actions have dis- 
turbed the peace and created chaos. But the President has. 
not gone beyond seeking “information. 

Indeed, the President's visible indigation was reserved 


for the Middle East, where he has acted with dispatch. 


against Syria’s right to choose its own government. On the 
situation in Little Rock, Arkansas, where aggression and 
law-defiance is being carried out with troops equipped and 
paid by the United States, the President has so far done 
nothing. 

The troops used by Gov. Faubus to deny Negro chil- 
dren entrance to schools are part of the reserve system of 
the United States Armed Forces. The President is the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces with the right to call 
up any unit of the National Guard needed in emergency. 
There is no disputing his legal right—not to speak of his 
moral duty—to call up the Arkansas guard and put an end 
to the current debasement of federal law and the UV. S. 
Constitution by thé Arkansas Governor. 

In the recent civil rights debate in the U. S. Senate, 
Sen. Richard B. Russell (D-Ga) and others from the Deep- 
South raised the alarm against the mere possibility of troops 
being used to enforce school integration. Now the nation is 
confronted with just the reverse—troops are being used to 
prevent school integration even when that integration is 
supported by local citizens and officials. Little Rock's 
Mayor, school superintendent, clergymen and civic leaders 
have made known their intention to support law enforce- 
ment. They are prevented from doing so by National 
Guardsmen under orders from the Governor. 

The inaction of President on the issue lends credence 
to the theory, vociferously expressed by Dixiecrat officials, 
that Governors have the right to interpose their powers 
between the federal governmient and their states. 

The chaos in Little Rock cannot be wished away. It 
will spread to other areas if not checked by decisive ac- 
tion. That action is in the power of the President. He does 
not have to send federal troops to enforce the law. There 
are troops already present to prevent law enforcement. It is 
up to the President now to assume command of these, 
countermand their present orders and enforce the law. 


BULLYING THE MIDDLE EAST 

“WE ARE not Communists and nobody has asked us 
to be. We are Nationalists, and we do not substitute our 
Arab Nationalism for any othe principle.” 

The foregoing, from Shukri al-Kuwatly, president of 
Syria, would seem to be straightforward enough, provid- 
ing no room for ambiguity or misunderstanding. 

Most Americans, of course, will have little opportun- 
ity for reading them. Instead they will have learned from 
yesterdays headlines that President Eisenhower has order- 
ed stepped-up arms shipments to Syrias neighbors and 
threatened the use of force should Syria's alleged pro-Com- 
munist government attack the lands surrounding her. 

Only last week the Soviet Union was being solemnly 
condemned for selling arms to Syria and thereby encourag- 
ing Syrian aggression. Yet our own government is swelling 
its own arms shipments (which began many years before 
those of the USSR) to not one but four Middle East coun- 
tries—Lebanon, Turkey, Iraq and Jordan. 

Syria clearly does not have a Communist government 
even though it HAS improved its relations with the Soviet 
Union. But even if it had a “Communist” government, 
there is no basis for the kind of crude threats and attempt- 
ed interference with a country's direction of its own affairs 
as is now being attempted by the State Department. The 
verbal bullying of Syria and the more ominous build-up for 
its neighbors smacks of the earlier State Department in- 
spired overthrow of the Guatemalan government. 

~The “communism” gf Syria is a myth. And the likeli- 
hood Of aggression from this small and backward land is 
dubious indeed. As for the shipment of arms to Syria and 
its neighbors, whether by this country or the Soviets, it is 
ss that kind of problem which cries out for solution 

y joint U. §.-Soviet action. The Soviet Union has proposed 
a Middle East arms embargo. Either the Middle East will 
be treated as a pawn in the cold war or we will sit down 
with the Russians and the Middle East countries and try to 
work out a settlement. 

Behind all the hubbub about Syria there looms the de- 
signs of the oil trust, which does not intend to yield the 
riches of the Middle East to the new national-minded gov- 
ernments of the area. But the people of this country are of 
no mind to risk setting off World War Three for the bene- 


fit of oil imperialism. 
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PRESIDENT ° EISENHOW- 

ERS pocket veto of the federal 
ay raise bill, which was passed 

“ Congress by a big majority, 
is more than a hint of what the 
government's role will be as the 
struggle for the 1958 wage 
round gets under way. In his 
veto statement, the President 
said the pay-hike voted for 1I,- 
500,000 tederal workers is “un- 
fair, unnecessary, inflationary 
and a menace to the national 
lebt limit.” 

The President said further: 

“The government cannot in 
good conscience ask private 
business and labor leadership to 
negotiate wage adjustments with 
full regard for the whole of the 
nation’s interest in price stability 
while at the same timé approving 
the enactment of these whole- 
sale salary increase bills. 

“The health of our economy 
and the defense of the dollar re- 
quire economic statemanship of 
employers and workers, public 
and private alike, in determining 
how much we as a nation pay 
ourselves for the work we do.” 

The President's statement is 
clearly more directed against pay 
increases for mativ millions of 
workers in private industry than 
for those in government service. 
It is even more blint than his 
earlier statements in which he 
called on employers and unions 
to “voluntarily” restrain price in- 
creases and wage demands. 

As some labor leaders pointed 
out, the clear inference in that 
appeal was that waye raises are 
the cause ol price Increases and 
that the employers merely ftol- 
iow a Wage rise with a_ price 
hike. 

- 

THE PRESIDENT has 
careful in all his statements to 
steer clear of ,the profits issue. 
He totally ignores the well- 
known fact that it is the pres- 
sure for all the profit the traffic 
could posssibly bear that is the 
major pressure for price increas- 
es, especially nm our monopoly- 
dominated economy. 

As even the Kefatver 
monopoly committee is 
pointing out, actual costs, 
cluding labor productiviiy 
new techniques, are olien not a 
factor in determining price 
changes. Often the monopolies 
set or dictate price increases 
when, in fact, there is economic 
justification for a price reduc- 
tion. 

The most interesting paragraph 


been 


anti- 
now 
in- 
and 


Meeting Here 
Thursday on 
Region Planning — 


The regional planning association| 
of New York, New Jersey and Con-+ 
necticut announced yesterday it 


will feature talks by mayors, civic) 
leaders and other community of-| 
ficials who will discuss recreation 
problems, relationship between in- 
dustry and city budgets and de- 
velopment problems. | 

The association, which has 550, 
member. municipalities from the 
three-state area, has invited the! 
publei to attend the sessions at the: 
Hotel Roosevelt. 


ee 


Arkansas 


(Continued from Page 4) 
of life for some who have been 
sorely bruisedP 

“Surely this is | the ‘acceptable 
vear of the Lord,’ so far as this ful-) 
filment of what is right and just is 
concerned, for those who have been 
denied. 

“When Jesus Christ declared this 
truth it was unwelcome to some 
and they sought to destrey him, but 
they could not destrey the iteiaae 
and the truth which he preclaimed. 
There were some who accepted. 
him -and his teaching, and they be- 
came the bulwark of a new era.” 

‘Asked if he meant by the 
“bruised” the Negro school child- 
ren, he said, “Not alone, because 


all the ecolered, the old as well, 


Albertson 


‘Smith Act and had served a sen- 


lowing the U. S. Supreme Court’s 
decision on the Smith Act, Albert-| 


seem to be suffering so much to- 


| 


gether with them.” 
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World 


of 


Labor 


by George Morris 


What the Veto of 


the 


Federal Pay Hike Means 


in the President's message is 
the second one quoted above. 
He speaks of America as one 
hfppy family that determines 
“how much we as a nation pay 
ourselves for the work we do.” 
It would, indeed, be a different 
kind of a nation if ineome were 
determined on the basis of work. 
But we have no intention of get- . 
ting into a discussion on‘ social- 
ism with the President. 

The average federal or private 
worker, not even remotely con- 
cerned with socialism, will ask 
why, if the President speaks of 
determining pay for “we as a na- 
tion, he isn’t also speaking of 
determining the “pay” of those 
sections of the nation who live 
on profit—especially those who 
set the super-high, inflationary 
high profit level. 

We are often told that the 
government is some sort of “im- 
partial” agency above classes. In 
line with that concept (which 
history has repeatedly proven is. 
a false one) we would under- 
stand the President's “we as a 
nation’ approach, if, for exam- 
ple, he proposed that in request- 
ing the union's to restrain wage 
demands he at the same time 
asked the employers to limit in- 
comes per person to, say, a max- 
imum of $25,000 a year. This 
isnt a revolutiongry proposal. 
President Roosevélt asked for 
such income ceiling when the 
war began. | 

° 


THE PRESIDENT has delib- 
erately kept away from’ profits| 
bec use his government rests 
primarily on the domination of 
those who drive lor UNLIMIT- 
ED profits. That leaves nothing 
in the President's message but an; 
appeal to the workers of those! 
who dominate his administration, 
to refrain from asking for raises. 

As a matter of fact, the Presi-| 
dent’s “we as a nation” bluff was 
called by Walter Reuther. who of- 


, war (July, 1950) al 


fered to put into effect his (the 
President's) idea in the auto 
field. The employers flatly re- 
jected it. 

When Reuther asked the 
President to support lis proposal, 
he was informed government 
economists are “studying” it. In 
the light of the President’s veto 
message the ecouoemisis may just 
as well stop wasting time. 

The Fresident’s mathematics 
are also interesting. He calculates 
that the cost of living went up 
8.9 percent since their pay rise 
of July 5, 1951 (a little under- 
statement, I'd say), The pay for 
postal workers was raised 8 per- 
cent in 1955. The raise he vetoed 
would, he claims, brings their 
raises up bv more than 20 per- 
cent since July, 1951. 

What the President leaves en- 
tirely out of account is the well- 
known fact that the federal work- 
ers were caught by the Korea. 
idy behind 
even privately-employed work- 
ers. The raise in 1951 came after 
a prolonged period ef campaign- 
ing and lebbying for a raise. 
They lost heavily in the vears, 
as they trailed farther and farther 
behind even the government § 
cost of living index. The raise 
in 1951 did not even cover the 
skyrocketing effect on prices of 
the first stage of the Korean 
war. The second stage of the 
Korean war soon ate that up. The 
8 percent 1955 raise only made 
up part of that loss. 

The fact is, as the index itself 
shows, that since pre-Korea the 
cost of living went up by nearly 
21 percent. The raise the Presi- 
dent vetoed would have just 
about brought the federal work- . 
ers in line with the index. And it 
need hardly be added, the Presi- 
dent leaves entire!y out of ac- 
count the possibility that workers 
may desire to get a little ahead 
and don’t want to permanently 
be tied to a government index. 
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COUNCIL UNIT MEETING THIS 


WEEK ON HOUSING BIAS BILL 


The City Council’s General Wel- jin private housing: 


will hold its 12th conference on fare Committee is tentatively sched- 
community problems here Oct. 7. uled to hold a new meeting Thurs-! n Discrimination wired 
The association said the meeting Gay on the long delayed Sharkey- 


Brown-Isaacs bill to outlaw bias 


Wins Fight for 
Auto License 


Alter a two-year fight, William 
Albertson, Labor Secretary of the 
New York Communist Party, has 
been granted an auto driver’s li- 
cense. 

Alberston was first refused a 
license in 1955 on the ground that 
he had been convicted under the 


tence for contempt. On July 1, fol- 


son filed a new application. He 
specified in the application that 
he was an employe of the Commu- 
nist Party of New York State and 
that he had served the sentence for 


contempt. 
On July 31, Albertson was no- 


tified to take a driver's test and on 


The New York State Committee 
1 Mavor 
agner Saturday requesting a con- 
erence on the bill, and pointed 
ut that a 
ug. 23 had been ignored. The 
‘ommittee, which 27 
Organizations in favor of the meas- 
ure, wants to discuss the question 


had the Mayor before the Council 


similar request sent 


represents 


olds it meeting. 


Meanwhile. Algernon Black, 


airman of the committee, urged 
all groups and individuals support- 
mg the anti-bias measure to write 
ayor Wagner and members of the 
City Council. Black pointed to the 
campaign of letter-writing against 
the bill by the Real Estate Board 
of N. Y. The board publication, 
The Reporter, declared that the 
latest tally of letters recqived at 
City Hall was 13,937 opposed to. 
the bill and 5,313 ir favor. 
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by david platt 
“Woman of the Year” 
On Television Tonight 


Elizabeth Gurley Flynn is the reason why I am starting today's 
ealumna with the information that the CBS Late Show tonight on ry 
‘; the 15-vear old MGM film “Woman of the Year’ with Katharine 
Hepburn and Spencer Tracy. 

Back in February, /1942 when “Woman of the Year had its 
frst showings, the veteran labor leader and Communist had ex- 
pressed a strong dislike for the “moth-eaten 1850 thesis of the 
picture—that woman’s place is in the home—in her Worker Column, 
and her critical comments evoked a response from one of the authors 
of the film—Ring Lardner Jr. This was five years before Larduer, 
along with other Hollywood artists fell victimn te Parnell Thomas 
UnAmerican Committee and the blacklist. 

It was ten years before Gurley Susie 
Flynn became a Smith Act vic- 
tim in an atmosphere redolent of 
McCarthyism. 

o . o 

But in the war year (1942) 
whea millions of competent, cap- 
able women were taking over de- 
féenuse work at home and abroad, 
Gurley Flynn was critical of the 
content of “Woman of the Year.” 
She said it was “funny’ ‘and 
“makes people laugh uproarious- 
ly” but it “poked fun” at the 
wrong things. 

“{t isn't,” she wrote, “that the 
heroine of the film is.an idler, — 
no. She is a progressive news- 
paperwoman, a radio commen- 
tater, |a traveler with political 
contacts, in all Countries. She is 
a combination of Eleanor Roosevelt and Dorothy Thempson, oaly 
more warm and lovable than, either. She speaks many languages, 
Creek to a child refugee, Spanish to Batista, Russian to @ visiting 
author. She has a home which is comfortable to her, where many 
people she’s known around the. world come to see her, where there's 
a teletype and other essentials to her work strewa around. She's 
busy, happy and useful—till she gets into a controversy with a teugh 
guy. A sports writer (Spencer Tracy) meets her, falls in love with 
her and marries her. Then the trouble begins. His idea is that she 
ceasé to be “Tess Harding” and become plain Mrs. te his Mr. She 
must. forget evervthing else she knows and learn to cook from his 
mothers cook book. This is his ultimatum. And she, poor thing, 
because she loves him so, says “yes dear’ in a meek voice. So they 
live happily ever after—maybe!” 

“Is this the best Hollywood can do on the rele of wemen in 

1942°? she asked. And she wondered why Katharine Hepburn 
accepted the role in the first place, as it “ill-fitted” a waman, whose 
mether was a pioneer suffragist-and a fighter for equal rights for 
WOReR. 
Ring Lardner’s reply accepted some, not all of her criticism of 
the male supremacist thinking in “Woman of the Year”. At the 
saine time he threw some light on how movie scripts are maltreated 
by the trent office. 

“You were definitely unkind to our effort and [ would probably 
be too indignant even to write you about it if I didn’t heel that 
you had a partial justification for your complete misinterpretation of 
the point we were trying to make... . 

“But the screen, which at Best is a wonderful medium for a 
writer, is also a tricky one because of the number of personalities 
which go into the final result. Both Kanin (the co-author) and I 
were disappointed in the ending when we saw it at a preview— 
partly because a false and unfunny incident. Sam’s attack on Tess’ 
secretary, had been added, and partly because some lines had been 
cnt which we felt were necessary to make the point perfectly clear. 
You were by no means alone in misunderstanding it; much more an- 
noying to us than your criticism were those of some reviewers on 
commercial papers who interpreted it as you did but praised us for 
our chauvinism. 

“The original intended message of the piece—and indeed the 
only aspect of it that led us to deal with such a trite theme as career 
versus marriage—was that the two things need not necessarily con- 
flict but actually were complimentary; that Tess’ marriage could and 
should help her career when and if she learned to bring the twe 
elements into proper balance. ‘The point of the cooking scene was 
not that Sam was insisting she should be able to cook his breakfast: 
in fact it was just the opposite. He let her go through the agony of 
ineptness in order to prove to her that it would be a very inefficient 
waste of her talents for her to devote herself to housework. Anc 
she liad aN convinced because, in her first emotional reaction to 


PBURN 


the realization that she wanted him back, she had gone way over- 
board and decided the only way she could keep him was te be a 
kitchen slave... .” 

Lardner admitted that the points the film’ was trying to make 

“did not emerge as clearly on the screen as we would have liked” 
and while still feeling that Gurley Flynn had completely misinter- 
preted those points, he wrote: “Certainly criticism such as yours 
even though we take issue with it, will help to make us more careful 
in the future.” 
There was one point that Lardner said he wanted to make 
‘very clearly.” It was in reference to Gurley Flynn’s statement that 
Katharine Hepburn, the daughter of a militant fighter for women’s 
rights, should have turned the nicture down. He wanted his critic 
on “The Worker’ to know that the original story—before it was put 
inte screenplay form—was read aloud to Hepburn’s mother and she 
gave it her “hearty blessing.” 

Lardner’s letter was printed in The Worker together with Gurley 
Flynn's comment that she was happy te hear that the writers ef 
“Woman of the Year“ were “net intentionally guilty of the male 
chauvinism which emerges so glaringly before the audience and 
are mere embarrassed by reviewers whe praise it than by our criti- 
cisms.” She added: “Undgubtecty their original stery, which Miss 
Hepburn read to her mether, must have been quite different frem 
the final screen version, which they admit disappeinted them. Their 
fiaal paragraph indicates a willingness to accept eur criticisms in 
the spirit ia which they were mele. .. .” | 
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Today's Best 
Bets on TV. 
Movies, Theatre 


TV 

News, weather, sports (2) 7 to 7:30 

Sir Lancelot—series (4) 7:30 

Robin Hood (2) 7:30 

Million Dollar Movie: Magnificent 
Ambersons produced, directed 
and adapted by Orson Welles. 
With Joseph Cotten, Dolores 
Costello, Anne Baxter (9) 7:30 
and 10 

Voice of Firestone (return) (7) 9. 
Robert Merill 

Twenty-One—quiz (4) 9 

Studio One: The Night America 
Trembled. Re-enacts Orson Wel- 
les famous 1938 radio broadcast 
ef H. ©. Wells War of the 
Worlds. Ed. Murrow, narrator 


t |Beethoven piano Cycle 
e | WQXP. 7:05 p.m. 

e | World of Jazz WOXR 9 
-|Gala Performance WQXR_ 9:30. 


| (2) 10 to Il 
‘Late Show: Woman of the Year 


= | with Spencer Tracy, Katharine 


| Hepburn (2) 11:15 


RADIO 


Concert 


Toscanini, Elman, Itburi WOXR 
i: @: 26 
| This Is New York WCBS 9:30 
| MOVIES 
‘The Roots, Fine Arts 


“ee |Pajama Game, Radio City 
ee == |Face in the Crowa, 68th St. 


\Naked Eye, Fifth Ave Playhouse 


: ‘Nana, Art 


ype RE pein owe: 


iSweet Smell of Success, Brandt's 
| 86th St. ‘Today only. 

La Strada, ‘Gramercy. 
Areund Warld in 80 Days, 
‘Devil's General, 72nd St. 
| house 

A Man Escaped, Baronet 
13:10 te Yuma, Astor 

'Man of A Thousand Faces, RKO 
| Palace 

Rising of Moon, 55th St. 


DRAMA 


Cometh, Circle in the 


Rivoli 
Play- 


| iceman 

¥ 
Square 

Simply Heavenly, The Playhouse 


heuse 


Studio One's D 


Sweeney Tedd, Sullivan St. Play- 


On TV Tonight 


ama Of Radio 
Broadcast That Spread Panic 


ports, the drama described the 
emergence from the cylinder of 
huge serpent-like creatures, with 
wriggling tentacles and bodies that 
glistened like wet leather. 


Spraying jets of flame, the mon- 

Weitten for “Studio One” by Nel-|Sf¢"$ began a march toward New 
il i Night Ameribe York annihilatin everything that 
Trembled” will tell of the partic ny, = their pat se “ a 
that swept through the U. S. dug-|4°° “eapous swene usexss am _Gis- 
ne the 1938 CBS Radio broadcdkt |4%te" for civilization seemed ines- 
ve HC : Welle’ arlona+ tent capable. Meanwhile, the landing of 
| Paes nH: | |other machines, at points all over 


i'tale of a Martlan invasion of the: ; : 
‘Earth ge the world, was described. News- 


: _ | {papers the following morning said 
With Murrow narrating, portions!“ tidal wave of terror swept the 
\of the original radio show will be} jation,” as listeners believing the 
reenacted. Television cameras will) drama to be an actual happening, 
switch from scenes at the radi 


hegan to react in panic. 
studio, befere and during the a the cieeaee Panes ee 
‘broadcast to spets best illustrating! anilion ansaid ha dial 
the sienna: Shiels gripped ai iaiale nouncements were made to the fu 


it awaile a | ng 
listeners who, 19 years ago, thought network explaining that the pr 

Ithey were tuned in on « broadcast|#"™, © which the audience was 
bry. ie ee ~~ {listening was a dramatization. One 


= actual invasion by men om announcement was made at the be- 
esiroe iginning, one betore the station 

Several studies have been made | break, one after the station break 
of American mass behavior on that/s,d one at the program’s end. As 
occasion and from these recorded | , result of the hundreds. of tele- 
cases author Bond has drawn the! shone calls, and the reported panic 
basis for his drama. throughout the courtry, three other 

The original broadcast took place|announcements were made during 
in a New York studio of the Celum-|the remainder of the evening and, 
bia Bréadcasting System Sunday! in addition, 60 percent ‘ of all sta- 
night, Oct. 30 , 1938. The script|tions carrying the show interrupted 
‘was a freely adapted version of/the broadcast to make long an- 
H. G. Wells’ imaginative novel,|nouncements. Nevertheless, a panic 
“War of the Worlds,” and was in-|horn of misunderstanding was 
tended as an appropriate way of |afoot ‘in the country—a panic that 
saying “boo” to the radio audience) remains one of the most well re- 
on Halloween Eve. It was staged/membered events in American 
by Orson Wells. broadcasting history. 

The story told of an invasion of} “The Night America Trembled” 
the Earth by hideous, snake-like|.i}| be produced for “Studio One” 
monsters from Mars whe, armed}, Cilaiins SNE  nad' Mieicnad ten 
with death rays, were destroying all) ~- ; 
armed resistance sent against them.| /om Donovan. Other members of 
Utilizing a realistic news-type pres-|the cast include, Casey Allen, Nor- 
jentation, the drama described the| man Rose, Frank Marth, Priscilla 
‘landing of a huge meteor-like cylin-|Gillette, James Coburn, Crahan 
‘der at Grovers Mill, N. J. ‘Denton, Al Markim and Fred Scol- 
| With simulated -en-the-scene re-'lay. 


Actor Alexander Scourby an 
cast of 26 will join Edward R. Miur- 


sentec on CBS Television. 


ooo — 


From the Treasury of American History 


A Century-Old Document Against 
Segregation in the Schools 


| 
| The struggle which led to 
‘the Supreme Court's decision 
against school integration in 
‘May, 1954 and the current 
struggle to enforce that deci- 
sion, have had a long history. 
We print below a portion of a 
report made in 1849 by Char- 
‘les Theodore Russell to the 
‘Boston Grammar School 
Board. Russell, a member of 
| the Board, protested against 


| jimcrow in schooling. It is im- 


|portant to note that the con- 
| troversy was begun by a peti- 
‘tion of the Negro people of 
iabon. School segregation 
by law was finaly abolished in 
that city in 1855. 


' 


WHITE ||. 
PEOPLE: 


| ple ef our government, that “all 


where, out of the churches of 
Cod, is this great doctrine more 
perfectly recognized than in our 
commen schools. 
Equality is the vital principle 
‘of the system. Destroy this in the 
free schools, and you not only de- 
stroy these schools, but the gov- 
ernment which rests upon them, 
as one of its main supports. Ne 
matter how few are to be tavor- 
‘ably or unfavorably affected by 
‘the particular manner in which you 
‘war against this principle of equal- 
‘ity in a given case, the general 
The undersigend believes that result must be pernicious, and only 
‘we have no moral or legal right pernicious. It is war upon the 
to exclude the colored children'cemmon public school system. 
from the ordinary public schools} Now what is the result of this 
jot this city. principle of equality? Why, that 
The undersigned is led to this no child in the Commonwealth > 
conclusion by consigeratiqnsican have any superior right over 
founded in the origin, the nature,!any other child to participate in 
and the design of our system of the benefits of the common school. 
oublic education, Nor has any class of children 
It is believed that the right'the right te different and separate 
aimed by those who would ex-'schoels, from any other class of 
Jude the blacks cannot be main-|similar age and general character. 
tained consistently without eradi-| Religious differences. may not in- 
‘cating, the vital principle, upen trude inte the common schools. 
whieh our common public schools! Political differences are barred 
rest.» Their great distinctive feature! from their doors. 
‘has been and is, that they are sup-| If then the colored child may 
iperted by, designed for, and open|he excluded from the schools it 
to the whole public equally. The| must be upon some legal distinc- 
children of the rich and _ the peor, tion, superior to any of its distinc- 
‘the streng and the weak, the in-'tions here named. — 
Auential and the obscure, after! What is this distinctive mark? 
they pass the wide open door ol/Coler, and coler alone. It is 
these schools, stand upon a com-'enough for us to ask whether the 
mor level. | laws of this Commonwealth receg- 
Their design seems to be, and|nize a distinction se- founded. We 
their whole influence is, practically find. no warrant for it. ae 
» teach the great theoretical prin-| Source: “The Faith of Our 
Fathers” by Irving Mark and Eu- 
gene L. Schwaab, pp. 153-55. 


-aien are bern free and equal.” No- 
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Automation in the Soviet Union 


(Continued from Page 2) 


its far higher demands on ac- 
curacy. : 

They describe, for example, 
the line at the Kasny Proletanii 
works in Moscow which turns 
out out small universal lathes 
at the rate of 12,000 a year— 
four per hour—using only about 
1,000 workers for the job. 

’ Then there is the plant just 
starting work at Riazan, also 
conveyorized, making 2,000 me- 
dium screw-cutting Jathes a 
year, 

The real significance of these 
figures appears when we re- 
member that total British pro- 
duction of. center lathes of all 
types was 14,047 in 1951—just 
47 more than the output of two 
Russian lines. And tlie Soviet 
output is based on one-shift pro- 
duction at that, and with the 
lines working well inside their 
capacity. Incidentally the sav- 
ings obtainable by these highly 
rationalized production methods 
are enormous. The Krasny Pro- 
letarii lathe costs less than half 
the equivalent American model. 

> 

MR. STUBBS and Mr. Trippe 
contiually express their admira- 
tion for these achievements 
(while not omitting to criticize 
inadequacies where they found 
them). But what completely 
took their breath away was the 
speed at which these new plants 
havo been constructed. 
automatic ball-bearing factory 
took six months to design and 
another 18 months to build the 
special machinery, install it and 
get into production, 

The Krasny Proletarii lathe 
line took only 18 months, includ- 
ing the designing. The director 
of the latter plant put the ‘point 
dramatically: “The last time he 
wanted a British machine—quite 
a straightforward one—he was 
quoted three years delivery. In 
the time he would have had to 
wait for this single machine, he 
had time to design a high-pro- 
duction line, build the machines, 
tool-up and get into production 
—and turn out 18,000.” 

What’s the secret? There isn't 
one. 

“All this,” say our authors, 
“is being done by methods with 
which we are thorougly familiar, 
and which we could apply if we 
wanted to. There is no world- 
startling technical secret behind 
it—simply foresight, drive, good 
proguction planning, organiza- 
tion, and engineering. And co- 
operation.” 

Similarly they say of-the ball- 
bearing factory that “there is 
nothing in this line we don't 
know about here —it ,has been 
done by application of well- 
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known principles . . . It is pri- 
marily a tribute to brilliant pro- 
duction planning and engineer- 
ing.” 

| . 

A SYSTEM of planner pri- 
orities plays an important part 
in making possible these feats 
of rapid design and construction. 
There is no frittering away of 
sources in doing a little here and 
there. 


Many factories are far from 
being up-to-date—Mr. Trippe de- 
scribes a Leningrad plant for 
making gauges where there is 
a good deal of line shafting 
(dating from 1932) and many al- 
most obsolete machines. Fac- 
tories like this are doing the 
best job| they can_in adverse cir- 
cumstances, and waiting their 
turn for modernization. 

But. when that tur comes, 
enormous facilities are placed at 
their disposal—and that is one 
of the reasons why the complete- 
ly modernized factory, up-to- 
the-minute in every detail, goes 
from drawing board to produc- 
tion in two years or less. 

Take the matter of technical 
staff, for example. Most of 
these plants are themselves very 
amply provided—the Ordzoni- 
kidze machine tool factory has 
400 designers and draughtsmen; 
Krasny Proletarii had 300 en- 
gineers at work designing their 
new lathe line. But in addition 
to this, when a big job is on 
hand, they call on the services 
of a number of centralized re- 


search and development agen- 


cies which have large specialist 
stafls. So that when the auto- 
matic ball-bearing factory was 
planned, some 2,000 or 3,000 
designers were involved. 

e 

ONE OF THE most impor- 
tant of these centralized agencies 
is E.N.I.M.S. (The Experimental 
Research Institute for Metal- 
cutting Machines) in Moscow. 
It has a staff of more than 1,000 
scientific workers in the Stanko- 
konstruktsia plant, a develop- 
ment works directly associated 
with the institute. 

Yet this organization deals 
only with metal-cutting ma- 
chines. Other similar institutes 
deal with such matters as the 
cutting tools, or abrasives, or 
metal-forming techniques; and 
these between them, employ an- 
other 2500 to 3.000 workers. 

The’ availablity of such 
masses of technologists and tech- 
nicians goes a long way towards 
explaining how the lines can 
be built and set to work so 
quickly, “5 

But experts do not grow on 
trees. And behind all this lies 
the story of the enormous Soviet 
effort in education, 4 

. 


WITH SECONDARY educa- | 


tion to the age of 17 already 
compulsory in the cii}s and 
soon to be universal, with near- 
ly two million students in high- 
ed educational institutions with 
6,5000,000 specialists (with 
higher or specialized secondary 
education) already at work and 
another four million to be added 
to them by 1960, the U.S.S.R. 
is far better provided with tech- 
nical manpower than any other 
country. 

After describing in detail one 


| of the higher technical institutes 


—the Machine Tool Institute in 
Moscow, with ‘its 3,000 students, 
Mr. Trippe writes: : 
“We expected to see some- 
thing unusual, but were Xom- 
ons | unprepared for what we 
actually found when we got 
there. For here again is ¢ome- 


thing well outside any scale 
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A SOVIET WORKER 


with which we are familiar; and 
yet again, we realized how it 
was that Soviet engineers could 
talk in’ terms of astronomical 
production figures and rates of 
expansion as if there was noth- 
ing extraordinary about tli:m 
... we felt that they had con- 
u:tioned themselve to achieving 
program which, to us, would 
seem impossible, but which to 
them were perfectly normal.” 

And all this is apart from the 
extensive facilities which most 
factories lay on to enable their 
own workers to: improve their 
qualifications. One Moscow fae- 
tory employing 4,000 workers 
has more than 40 full-time 
teachers in its own. technical 
school, which is attended by 700 
of the employees—nearly a fifth 
of. the total—as part-time or 
evening students. 

e , 

THE AVAILABILITY of en- 
gineers and designers partly ex- 
plains the speed with which new 
production lines can be gotten 
into action. But of course the 
machines have to built as well as 
designed. Often they are quite 
new designs and highly -speci- 
alized designs, and yet the hun- 
dreds of machines required to 
set up a modern~— production 
line are\ produced and delivered 
within a few months of the re- 
ceipt of the blue-prints. 


Without a great deal of stand- | 


ardization, it would be impossible 
to ensure that the products of 
these various factories would (as 
it were) fit together—and-so the 
only possibility would be to rely 
on one or a very few machine- 
builders and put up with the de- 
lays resulting from their bimited 
capacities. Standardization al- 
lows many firms to cooperate in 
producing the equipment for a 
complete new factory in a few 
months. Needless to say, it also 
lightens the designer’s job. 

But it does not (as we are oft- 
en told) limit variety. On the con- 
trary it encourages it—largely be- 
cause it allows the building of a 
large variety of machines com- 
paratively cheaply out of unit 
heads and standard components, 
with only a minimum of compo- 
nents specially designed for the 
job. 

Standardization is the basis, 
in an even more obvious way, 
for the new drive towards pro- 
viding a set of units which can be 
built into flexible automated lines 
(as described above). 

- 


THE TWO AUTHORS of 
these articles believe that this 
will be the main form of automa- 
tion of the future—for the “tailor- 
made” transfer line is too expen- 
sive and too inflexible for very 

eneral use. But this raises prob- 
ons “Notably, it calls for a de- 
gree of standardization from mak- 
ers which, on the face ef it, 
might appear to be contrary to 
their own immediate interests. 


' This problem does not exist in 


the USSR. There is no private en- 
terprise there: 

Does this therefore imply 
that we in the West are at a dis- 
advantage? Certainly not.'But we 


‘ Jenge. It is not enough to believe 


in free enterprise. We must also 
prove that it works, While we 
‘re arguing the pros and cons, 
and carrying out a multiplicity of 
developments along parallel 
lines to produce a multiplicity of 
non-standard units, Soviet de- 
velopment engineers are busily 
turning out the type of standard- 
ized machines which may well 
give the ascendancy over the 
West in the preduction engineer- 
ing techniques of the immediate 
future. 

“What is being achieved there 
can surely be achieved here. 
Private enterprise, to survive, 
must shew, by voluntary coop- 
eration between makers them- 
selves as well as between users, 
no less than between makers and 
users, that it can achieve a unity 
of purpose of its own free will 
which is at least equal to that 
obtamed by the state-controlled 
methods ef the USSR.” 

This last quotation will make 
it clear that Mr. Stubbs and Mr. 
Trippe are far from being social- 
ists who see Soviet engineering 
through rose-tinted spectacles. 
They believe in free enterprise. 
But they/differ from a good 
many other believers in that their 
belief does not prevent them 
from describing fully and frankly 
what they saw and heard, 


e 

ONE RESULT is that they re- 
port as observed facts, with little 
comment, a great many points 
about the relation between man 
and machine, which others may 
or may not (aceording to their 
outlook) care to interpret in more 
political terms. 

Here is an example of how a 
different attitude to work makes 
it possible to treat a production 
problem in a quite different way. 
On the Krasny Proletarii lathe- 
building line apart from a final 
test: 

“We saw very little evidence 
of inspection, and this observa- 
tion applies to every plant we 
visited. It' seems certain that de- 
tailed inspection after each ~Qp- 
eration as we know it, does not 
exist, and one never sees inspec- 
tors as such. It seems likely that 
far more responsibility for inspec- 
ton is left to the man on the 
machine than here, and our per- 
sonal opinion was that provided 


the man was qualified to make 


the inspection required, it could 
be done with complete safety. 

“Without exception, every op- 
erator we talked to throughout 
the Soviet has a sense of personal 
pride. in, and responsibility to, 
the work he was doing and a 
strong sense of responsibility 
both to his colleagues and to 
his plant as a whole.” 

Incidentally, the authors did 
take the trouble to check up with 
users and found that, even with 
a minimum ef inspection, the 
machines produced are _ fully 
satisfactory and accurate. Mr. 
Trippe continues: 

“It is necessary to emphasize 
also the competitive spirit that 
exists, because we believe it ac- 
counts to a gréat extent for the 
achievement of sustained outputs 
on levels such as that at Krasny 
Proletarii. This is . something 
which is quite apart from any 
political aspect, or any indoc- 
trination which they may have 
received. It is simply that each 
man has identified himself with 
his work and with the plant he 
works for... . 

“The Soviet has found the key 
to the production of capital 
equipment on an unprecedented 
scale, and every single man in 
every single shop is behind it. 
The same spirit does not exist 
here. We realize that these are 
probably-unpopular words, and 
that they may rebound on us 
personally, but we make them 
without apology, because, with- 
out a similar spirit here, we do 
not believe there is the vaguest 
chance of competing with. the 
Seviets in terms of industrial pro- 
duction. It is a challenge to man- 


>”? 


met. 
. 

THIS enthusiasm for techni- 
cal progress is something that 
Mr. Stubbs and Mr. ‘Trippe 
found to be well-nigh universal, 
They report that: 

“Far from trying to inhibit the 
development of automation by 
restrictive practices or other 
means, quite as much of the 
driving force towards modern 
techniques comes from the plant 
workers themselves and their 
trade unions as from manzge- 
ment and higher organizatiens. 
One sees evidence everywhere 
of their belief in automation, be- 
lief that it will improve their 
positions rather than jeopardize 
them, and provide the key to a 
better future.” 

The authors do not attempt to 
say why the attitude of Soviet 
workers to automation should be 
so very different from what one 
commonly finds here. And _ this 
is not the place to introduce my 
own opinions (1 have discussed 
the matter in my book, Automa- 
tion and Social Progress.) But 
it is worth mentioning one point 
that may be relevant. 

In’the ball-bearing factory. it 
was pointed out, the automation 
of some processes does not con- 
tribute to increasing productivity 
or lowering costs; but the proe- 
esses have been automated: nev- 
ertheless because this improves 
working’ conditions . 

“We were given the example 
of visual inspection of finish. 
This is a tiresome job which, 
they found, caused a certain 
amount of eyestrain. In the 
present line it has been replaced 
by pneumatic-electrical antomat- 
ic gauging. 

The Russians, we are told 
more than once in these. articles, 
were so keen to talk technology 
(asking as many questions about 
British industry as they an- 
swered about their own) that 
they had no inclination to talk 
politics. There was one big ex- 
ception—the embargo which, on 
alleged strategic grounds, pre- 
vents us from selling fo the 
U.S.S.R. an enormous number of 
machine tools (and other things) 
that they are anxious to buy. 

Mr. Stubbs and Mr. Trippe 
report that: -““Many of those in- 
ierviewed spoke strongly about 
the embargo. There is no doubt 
that the embargo is a major 
thorn in the Soviet’s side. All 
our contacts were friendly 
enough, and our reception every- 
where was most cordial, but they 
made it perfectly plain that they 
regarded the embargo as an af- 
front.” 7 

If the embargo continues, it 
will be a serious nuisance to the 
Russians—they will have to wait 
longer for some types of ma- 
chines; in other cases they will 


have to make by rather costly 


methods what could be more 
cheaply imported. But ultimate- 
ly they can do the job them- 
selves if they have to. In a 
word — Mr. Stubbs and Mr. 
Trippe do not say this, but I 
think it is clearly implied in what 
they tell us—we shall suffer more 
from the loss of markets than 
the 17.S.S.R. will suffer from the 
loss of supplies. 
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-ATITY ’ ° ; | GAMES TODAY 
DENVER, Sept. 8—Professional boxing may boycott) (q, oinnie: vidi 
Louisiana and other areas where bouts between races are AMERICAN 
prohibited unless such a proposal is killed during the 38th : ws. 
anaual National Boxing Associa-;~~ = 86 : 
tion convention opening at Den-, vention, Greene said. 0) 
ver Monday. The NBA is expected to “draft 73 
The president of the NBA, | Stevens for a second term aS pres- 68 
Floyd Stevens of Detroit, has ac-jident, although. Gilbert Jackson, je 88 
knowledged that some segments|/NBA first vice president from B rhe ec 65 
of the expected 250 delegates| Wisconsin’s athletic commission, 7 eee 3 55 7 
want to oust states and cities where |is in line to succeed him. ack-| K phen Mi mi) 84 
bouts between races are prohi-|50" has. missed several important) *#"4s CAMES TODAY 

hited. He §pecifically mentioned executive meetings during the past re AAIVEE, d 


Louisiana’s law prohibiting “mix- Y°#!, and has not been very active! (No games scheduled) 
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Robinson’s great reflexes could 
throw it.” 

Visitors yesterday included Joe 
Louis, former heavyweight cham- 
‘pion, and expressed amazement at 
| Robinson's condition. 
| Louis said Robinson looked bet- 
iter than he did for the second Gene 
|Fulbmer fight in Chicago which 
Robinson won by a fifth-round 
knockout to win the ‘title for a 
fourth time. Markson and Gibson 
were completely impressed. 


Forest Hills Champion 


FOREST HILLS, N. Y., Sept. 8. — Althea Gibson 


reached the end of her glory road today by completing a 
grand slam of the Wimbledon and U.S. Tennis championships 
with a personal triumph far be-; “228 ARR 7 
yond her wildest childhood dreams she won the Negro championship 
as a tomboy athlete on the streets|and finally in 1950 was admitted 
of Harlem. .  jat Forest Hills for the first time. 
The 30-year-old Negro star,,In her first big match she lost to 
cautious most of the way but bold Miss Brough. 
when she had to be, became the In the last six| seasons Althea 
first of her race to gain a U.S. has been a strong contender reach- 
singles crown on turf by Out-ling the finals last; year when she 
steadying 34-year-old Louise!},+ to her nemesis Shirley Fry of 
Brough of Beverly Hills, Calif.,! ce Petersburg Fla. 


2 wee oes —_ 


‘ ’ 


ed” athletic evetns, and pointed)! NBA affairs. be af 
out that some colleges have put! Delegates trom throughout the Johnny Holman 10-round heavy- 
the boycott into effect into other| United States, Canada, Central and weight match at Denver Coliseum 
sports. South America will be here for, Tuesday night. } Phat fight, the 
es’ -iethe'| te alan » Bets the meetings. Two sessions will fourth this year in Denver's reju- 
eal Gick> Boxing commissions: be held Monday and Tuesday, venated professional boxing pro- 
SE We Meee day convention (en one on Wednesday. | igram, will not be televised of 
ending Wednesday noon, prob-| They wil attend the Alex Miteff- broadcast. 
ably would | also take up the! | 
NBA’s membership in the wort! © R 
Championship Committee. | ugar repares | 
He said some factions within! | 
the NBA ‘want to withdraw om! . ( hi 
the WCC because the committee | rip a CAN ine 
sclected Julius Helfand, a member! 3 
of. the New York State Athletic} e5e 
Commission, as its president. New| For Basilio 
York has refused to join the NBA. 
Stevens and Abe Greene, na-| CREENWOOD LAKE. N. Y.. 
tianal commissioner, said tonight Sept. 8.—-The “one - two-three”, 
that the NBA convention will also} punch is replacing the ancient one- 
decide what will happen to the | two ..s Sugar Robinson prepares for, ; | | 
welterweight division if Carmine} },;, middleweight championship’ Robinson said he weighed 162) 
Basilio, the champion. defeats | qafense against welterweight king pounds befoer the workout. He 
Sugar Ray tobinson tot mid-|Carmen Basilio on Sept. 235. leaves Monday for Philadelphia 
dleweight title. They said the ER i j,, whe erheb oxes etaoishrrudlsdlhu 
NBA would have to determine Robinson, Teepe ie - ak where he boxes a |four-round ex- 
the logical contenders for Basilio’s with Lee Williams of Ts TT hibition Tuesday night, 
vacated title, if he whips Robin- and Jimmy Taylor ot Wilmington, | a ie ee 
son, ‘ito participate in a “sneedy|Del., displayed a new combination : 
tournament to . determine the which he admitted was something : f t 
chambion.”” special” designeg for the shorter! nves Iga a 
A die cannot hold two world] Basilio. Basilio is 3 feet, ‘2 inches 5 
titles simultaneously. tall, Robinson * 5 leet, 1] inches. (Continued from Page 1) 6-3, 6-2. | xe But this year, she learned her 
Stevens said the NBA would, Both Williams and Taylor arg built} ary complications, “with a suspi- For all their match plas exper! lesson well at Wimbledon and that 
also discuss the impact of the re- w- Basilio s mrt rane ) imple Clon of radium intoxication.” The|“"°% ee ee rages “ lesson was paoce—to keep the ball 
cent Federal Gourt decision dis- [he ORO-tWO-t we bad a 19g ee RR of an ecbooiy teethew belo an S Rl 1 1947 pea sion |: play. She peppered the ball 
solving the International Boxing| combination but you have to ave atta’ d Was i ISS roug >| ¥ i back at Miss Brough today in a 
Club (IBC), now being appealed.|the speed and accuracy of a Robin-)"8 a™ 5 ean oe and Wimbledon winner four times, Steady ‘stream allowing Loulse t 
“We will not discuss the legal or/son to throw it effectively,’ ex-| A hearing in the ‘State Labor|who lost her composure. When nake: thy costly. errors. 
fectinical hag of the py eB 0) org chief adviser George Gain- Department's case is scheduled|Althea ran out a 4-1 lead in the | Alken réa out six:streight. polate 
aid, = =Only ts’ impact On pDOXKING, 


“ -j . belly or!Thursday night in the Mount Kis-|final set and had victory within her! 
ord. “The right to the belly or/Thursday night in the Mou | nd h ctor kik: neteat bellere bine aaa 


The Canadian/grasp, tears began to stream down 4 , : 
|Brasp, * ade a single point but Louise 
then braced and evened the score 


the weathered face of the blonde)! 
| the at ye 


Miss Brough. 
If there were those among 
110,000 spectators who bore preju-| At the start of the fourth game, 
dice against Althea because of her Althea shed her white Hannel blaz- 
color, they kept it to themselves.|er and gradually stepped up the 
The stadium generally was hushed.| tempo. In the seventh, she scored 
Both girls were applauded in turn a service break for a 4-3. lead when 
as the match progressed but the!Miss Brough double - faulted and . 
gratest ovation came at the end hit out on the final points. That's | 
when Althea said: jall the edge Althea needed to fin- 
“I hope to wear this crown with/ish off the set. ae 
dignity and humility.” In the second set, each scored 
Miss Gibson, who had received|an early service break as the ten- 


body brings the fighter down, the co village court. 
tomorrow|uppercut brings him up, and the Radium and Uranium Corporation 
; — 


x the con- left hook ends it. Only a man with has denied any laxity. 


generally.” 
An executive nrg 
will set up an agenda ft 


No Basehits for Sarni, But It’s 
Been a Happy Season All the Same 


Talk about slumps, Bill Sarni of|thought about catching again but in center field. 
the Giants hasn’t gotten a single|I came to realize there were two) “I was at it about 10 minutes. 
hit this season but he still con-jimportant factors to be consid-| Then, I started feeling like I want-| 
siders himself the happiest guy ered. | ied to cough. It was an uncom-|the Wimbledon trophy from the|sion mounted but then Althea 
alive. “First, I have a responsibility to fortable sensation but I didn’t want/jand of Queen Elizabeth last July,/broke up the deuce game on Miss 
Sarnis active major league ca-|my family, my wife and my little|to go to the clubhouse, it being was awarded her US. laurels by Brough’s service in the fourth game 
reer ended abruptly when he suf-|boy and _ girl. the first day. Vice President Richard Nixon. | |by scoring on a net by her foe and 
fered a heart attack last Feb. 23; “Second, who would sign me to. “My shoes were a little tight,) For Miss Gibson, it was a long\a dazzling half-volleyed placement 
during the club's first-day of spring|play? They'd be taking a bigso I thought ['d use that as anland often lonely road to the toplfor a 8-1 lead. From then on it 
_ training at Phoenix, Ariz. The 29-jchance. The Giants have been! excuse to go inside. As I got tolof the tennis world. Seven times was only a matter of time 
year-old ex-catcher convalesced at! wonderful to me. After all, I was'third base, I felt dizzy. That! 4 — ~— — ; 


his St. Louis home until! Aug. 2l/a stranger to them and they had cleared up but I began getting : HANEY DOESN'T HAVE 


when he rejoined the Giants as ajno real obligation to give me a/pain in my chest in the clubhouse. 
coach. job as coach.” | “Suddenly, I was nauseated. I 


“Some people may feel sorry for} Sarni, who looks the picture of;never passed out but I started to 


ae ee 


me, offered the good-looking, | 
dark-haired Sarni. “But I consider 
myself the luckiest guy in the 
werld just. being around the boys 
again and getting a chance to re- 
main in baseball.” 

Sarni, who figured to be the 
Ciants’ _first-strin catcher _ this 
year, glanced at the catcher’s mitt 
in his locker and smiled wryly. 


«< ° . 
All I ever use it for now is a 
little easy toss,” he said. “I've 


health again, came to the Giants 
from the St. Louis Cardinals last 
season. He felt he could improve 
on last year’s .254 average and. 
was full of enthusiasm when he 
1eported to spring training. Then 
came that day he will never forget. 
Sarni can describe it right down) 
to the last detail: 

‘We had just finished warming 
up and dolng some calisthenics 
when I got into a pepper game 


throw up. Ever have heartburn? 


That's how it felt. I remember 
lying on the trainer's table but I 
couldn't get any relief. The doc- 
tor gave me a shot—I think it was 
phenobarbital—and then they took 
me to the hospital. That, I guess, 
was the end.” 

But nobody will ever guess it 
now because bill has his old mon- 
key suit back ~ Ate along. with 
a new lease on life, 


MUCH TO WORRY ABOUT 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 8— 
Manager Fred Haney at the mo- 
ment didn’t look like a big league 
manager worried about a pennant. 


There he was, his glasses half- 
way down his nose, sorting through 
a foot-high stack of mail on his of- 
fice desk. 


“I don’t know how I'll find time 


: 


to answer it,” he said. The next 
three weeks obviously will be the 
busiest and most trying in Haney’s 
managerial life as he tries to keep 
his Milwaukee Braves in first place. 
Routine chit-chat followed. The 
inevitable question, even o— 
knew what the answer wo 


Ls 


